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D. F. Wharton, in a review of all these 
queries, referred to the testimony of the 
prophet, “I will search Jerusalem with can- 
dies,” and said, do they not lead to a search- 
ing of our own hearts as to how far we are 
individually clear? and do they not set be- 
fore us our deficiencies in the attendance of 
our religious meetings, and in those vital 
points of love to God and steadfast, upright 
walking before men which are so enjoined 
upon us? And are both the old, as well as 
the young, careful to set a watch over their 
reading that they do not encourage the pub- 
lication of that which is hurtful when there 
is so much of pure and healthy literature to 
be had, which will strengthen and improve 
the mind and make wise iu all that relates 
to the world about us? Let us take these 
things into consideration and not pass them 
by as an idle sound. And in regard to ex- 
peaditures, let us see to it that we do not 
contract debts for things that we do not need. 
It is easy to obtain credit, but how difficult 
do we sometimes find it to pay. It is wise 
to wait until the money is in hand before we 

urchase. As regards schools, Friends are 
ound to provide these for their children, that 
they may be preserved in their original purity 
mo innocency. And parents should be 
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watchful that the examples set before their 
children do not lead them astray, for truly to 
go in and out before their young observing 
eyes without giving offence is a great attain- 
ment, 

And when dealing with offenders, how 
tender should our treatment be, extending 
the wing of love over such and so drawing 
them to us. The frequent perusal of the 
lives of those worthies who were bright ex- 
amples in their day would be of great ben- 
efit to the young and take the place of much 
that is now read that is of a light and un- 
profitable character. 


In the Men’s Meeting the answers to the 
queries, and their consideration, occupied 
Third day. In relation to the attendance of 
meetings there appeared to have been of late 
years a falling off. This led to much expres- 
sion relating to the causes of decline. The 
necessity of beginning the work of devotion 
in the household was urged, and the convic- 
tion was expressed that the vivification ot the 
public worship would follow as a natural re- 
sult. The duty of the parent in this respect 
could not be delegated to the meeting or to 
the First-day schools. There were too many 
Friends who were afraid to speak to their 
wives and to their children of what God had 
done for them—how good He was, how tender 
His love, and how blessed the influence which 
He shed upon every willing soul. In the 
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right organization of society the family was 
the centre of our affections, and so it ought 
to be of our religion. In meetings for wor- 
ship influences would be gathered from each 
other. 

George Powell thought the Friends ought 
fully to acknowledge what was done in the 
cause of humanity by other churches as well 
as by their Society. They were not alone in 
their labors for the Indians, for the relief of 
the poor, or for the promotion of temperance. 
The hands of others were full of good works, 
and he thought it wrong on the part of any 
Friends to pronounce too severe a condemna- 
tion upon other sects and their ways. 

Thomas Foulke concurred in the opinion 
that there was need among Friends of greater 
charity toward other denominations. 

In the afternoon the subject of attending 
Divine worship was still further discussed by. 
Aaron Macy. The doctrine that without the 
Divine aid no worship could be performed 
aright was as old as the Society. George Fox 
said, when he labored up and down among 
the people, “ Hold all your meetings in the 
power of God.” Their own spirits must be 
clothed in this power. But should they ne- 
glect attendance upon Divine worship for 
fear that some one might not mind that in- 
junction? If he had any true sense of the 
nature of religious duty, it was that it was an 
endeavor to carry out all the commandments 
of the Divine Father calculated to promote 
peace and happiness in this state of being. 
At the memorable meeting on the Mount all 
of the disciples were not free from sel- 
fish motives. At least two of them were 
not yet fully redeemed by the power 
of God. This was the case with the dis- 
ciples of the Church in all ages. As their 
eyes were turned more and more toward 
God there would be a gradual growth in ho- 
liness. Let no one cloak himself in the pre- 
sumption that because some people went to 
the meeting house merely as a traditional 
form he would be justified in staying away. 
The speaker had attended a meeting for the 
last fifteen years which was made up of only 
two families. He deeply prized it, and had 
found in it many times the precious and life- 
giving Presence. 

In answer to the third query, the general 
sense conveyed by the constituent meetings 
was that there were many deviations from its 
requirements. Samuel Haines deprecated the 
constant reference to the traditions of the 
Society as falling upon the tender minds of 
the young, greatly to their injury and to the 
injury of the good cause. Henry Haydock, of 


Brooklyn, thought that if the Society did not 
retain its plainness of speech it would soon 
cease to be a people. 


But he was now much 
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encouraged in the belief that there was a 
growing improvement in this respect. 

The answers to the fourth qaery revealed 
several instances of violation. : 

It was said that there were many in the 
Society who were dwelling under different 
dispensations, and each of those who filled u 
their measures to the full was owned of God. 
God brought them toa higher and broader 
growth, and many were still in the transition 
state. They should remember that the So- 
ciety stood upon the platform of charity, that 
each had his own burdens to bear and his 
own work to do. In condemning spirituous 
liquors and tobacco and places whose tend- 
ency was immoral Friends were not striking 
at the root of the evil. 

The query in reference to bearing arms and 
the discouragement of war occasioned no dis- 
cussion worthy of note. 

Upon the query about rectitude in business 
and the prompt payment of debts it was re- 
ported that there had been seven cases of 
failure in business. 

Fourth-day morning public service was 
held in each of the meeting-houses, which 
were well filled. Gospel messages were 
handed forth by the ministers in attendance 
to the edification and comfort of many. 

In the afternoon, at the opening of the 
session, in Women’s Meeting Rebecca Price 
expressed a concern to visit Men’s Meeting. 
Mary 8. Lippincott felt the same desire. 
Unity was expressed therewith, and the visit 
was made. 

The Treasurer’s account was reported to be 
correct, and the meeting was united in apply- 
ing the interest of the fund beld by the meet- 
ing to the purchase of books and pamphlets 
for distribution arcong the Quarterly Meet- 
ings as heretofore. M. 8. L. thought this 
an excellent vse of the money, as she believed 
that what we read has as much influence over 
our lives as the company we keep. R. Price 
was glad to find in the meeting a concern to 
provide reading matter for those who were 
not able to purchase for themselves. 

The minutes of the Representative Com- 
mittee were read. Among the points of in- 
terest that had been before that committee 
was an inquiry into the law of trusts and in 
reference to titles recently passed by the State 
of New York (1878). 

A new edition of 500 copies of the Book 
of Discipline had been printed; also 1,000 
copies of the law relating to trusts. A com- 
mittee to keep the body advised of any laws 
that may be passed in the States of N. Y. or 
N. J. or in Congress affecting the mainte- 
nance of the testimonies of the Society of 
Friends was continued. Great satisfaction was 
expressed by S. Hunt that women are now ad- 
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mitted to membership in the Representative 
Committee, and she hoped they would show 
themselves capable and helpful in the service. 

M. S. L. was rejoiced to know that they 
have a committee to watch over. the laws of 
the land that they do not oppress. She be- 
lieved that woman may exercise a usefal in- 
fluence in many ways in strengthening the 
hands of the brethren. 

8. M. Haviland believed humility becomes 
us at all times, but where the world over is 
found a religious society where woman holds 
such a place? We not only are improved, 
but our brethren look to us for help and 
strength. We are not all called to this work, 
but all can give the deep, silent help that is 
so much needed. 

The memorial of the beloved and venera- 
ted Rachel Hicks was read, producing a deep 
and impressive feeling over the meeting. 
Acknowledgments to tne truthfulness of the 
memorial were offered by many. 

Eliza Ann Shepherd expressed sympathy 
for the silent burthen bearers, that they 
should not think their exercises have no 
value—they are not lost—all that we feel is 
not clothed in words. It takes much turning 
of ‘‘the fleece” to know what is to be given 
forth and what is to be withheld. It matters 
not whether we speak or whether we keep 
silence so that we are in our places. There is 
a sweet poverty of spirit our Father permits 
His children, and when He chooses the vessel 
it will be prepared for His service. Some- 
times a stream of water runs along under the 
ground before it finds an opening; so it is 
with the one who goes on in silence—the time 
of opening will be found. Within us are the 
springs of eternal life. 

In the Men’s Meeting, on the afternoon of 
Fourth-day, the answers to the last three 
queries were read and considered. The re- 
port of the Temperance Committee was read, 
and considerable discussion arose as to 
whether the workers in the cause ought to be 
committed to total abstinence, or merely to 
such advocacy as would leave each person 
free to use alcoholic beverages in moderation 
only. The subject was finally deferred until 
the next day. 

Fifth-day.—In the Men’s Meeting the 
report of the Temperance Committee was 
adopted, together with its recommenda- 
tion for the appointment of a standing 
committee to have charge of the subject 
and to labor in conjunction with rep- 
resentatives of the Quarterly Meetings. 
The committee is a very large one, and is 
vested with full power to take such steps for 
the promution of the cause as it may deem 
advisable. 

The report of the Standing Committee on 


Indian Affairs was read. It appeared from 
it that Friends had been able to take but lit- 
tle part in the Indian management during 
the past year, and the way for profitable la- 

bor in connection therewith had seemed al- 

most entirely closed to them. In Eighth 

month last the committee had sudden notice 

from the department tbat the Winnebago 

agency, which had always been under the care 

of the committee of this Yearly Meeting, 

would be discontinued, and that its affairs 

were to be transferred to another agency. Al- 

though this deprived the committee of all of- 

ficia] responsibility, they have continued to 

exercise a paternal oversight over the tribe 
which has so long been under their care, 
and which has made such remarkable pro- 
gress in civilization. Barclay White, the 
special agent of the Society, in reporting 
upon the condition of the Winnebagoes, 
represents them as having been for a year 
——- to Eighth month 12th, 1878, entire- 
y self-supporting, except? that rations had 
been issued to some of them as an induce- 
ment for them to send their children to school. 
The contrast between the condition of these 
Indians now and during the early days of the 
care of Friends over them is very marked, 
During the latter nine months of the fiscal 
year ending Sixth month 30th, 1870, there 
was given to them beef of the value of $11,- 
356.11; flour, $7,663.86; and salt, $110. 
During a part only of 1871'the value of the 
beef, flour and salt issued as rations at the 
same agency was over $28,000. According 
to estimates made at the time of the writing 
of the report there were secured in stacks on 
the reservation farms 8,000 bushels of wheat 
and 1,000 bushels of oats, and there was a 
fair prospect of there being harvested 30,000 
bushels of Indian corn and 3,000 bushels of 
potatoes, all the result of Indian labor with- 
out hire. The crops would be sufficient for 
the entire support during another year. There 
are nine reaping machines on the reservation, 
which are driven by Indians. An order by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs last year 
forbade the agent to pay for the labor of In- 
dian employees more than $15 a month. This 
has greatly interfered with the agricultural 
operations at the reservations, as able-bodied 
Indians skilled in farm labor can readily earn 
$2.50 and sometimes $3 a day from neighbor- 
ing white farmers. In consequence much 
grain perished during the rains owing to the 
want of laborers to harvest it. 

B. White gives many instances showing the 
manner in which Friends are thwarted by the 
central authority in Washington im their 
efforts to elevate the Indians. The machine 
that does the threshing for the entire reserva- 
tion has been worn out by long service, and 
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& requisition was made on the Commizeion for 
@ new one, which would cost about $700. 
This was refused and the Indians are com- 
pelled to pay over $500 a year to a contrac- 
tor to have the work done. 

By direction of the Indian Bureau a gen- 
eral council of the tribe wes held in Eighth 
month Jast to ascertain their views as to the 








transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War 
Department. At this council the Indians 
expreseed a desire to be naturalized as citi- 
zens, and meanwhile to remain under the 
Department of the Interior. 

There were three schools on the reservation 
—one male and two female. An industrial 
school was opened in Twelfih month, 1877, 
at which Indian children were fed, clothed 
and educated at the rate of $220 per week 
for each of them. After being in operation 
seven months it had been discontinued be- 
cause of restrictions laid upon the contractor 
by the government, under which he could not 
make it self supporting, but it was likely to 
be resumed soon. The average attendance 
had been fifty-six. The number of Winneba- 
go children old enough to be taught was 305, 
and two-thirds of this number did not attend 
school. The agent recommends that those 
children who do not attend school be deprived 
of their cash annuity, and that part of the 
salary of the police, whose duty it shall be to 
report weekly the number of children on the 
reservation, be dependent on the faithfulness 
with which they do so report. The man who 
had full charge of the steam engine on the 
reservation was Abrabam Lincolo, a full- 
blooded Indian. The blackemith, carpenter 
and shoemaker shops were all conducted by 
Indians. The number of Winnebagoes who 
could read was seventy-five, twenty-five of 
whom had learned to do so during the year. 
Land cultivated, 2,565 acres; land fenced, 
2,600 acres. One bundred and twenty five 
houses, fifteen of which are of brick, were occu- 
pied by Winnebagoes. 

Agent White does not conceal the difficul- 


ties that arise from imperfect civilization of | half. 


the Indians. They have, juat as Caucasians 
have, their criminal classes, and the crime 
they take to most naturally is horse stealing, 
which,.with many of them in the savage state, 
from which they have just emerged, was the 
main business of life. 

At the last Indian Corference it was de- 
cided that in future the several Yearly Meet- 
ings should each have the care of the tribes 
upon the reservations whore names are set 
— theirs, as follows : 

hiladelphia Yearly Meeting—Great Ne- 
maha and Otoe agencies. 

New York and Indiana Yearly Meetings 
(jointly)— Winnebago and Omaha agencies. 
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Baltimore, Genesee, Ohio and Illinois 
Yearly Meetings (jointly )—Santee, Sioux and 
Flandreau agencies. : 

Four hundred dollars was to be eupplied 
to Howard White as the Society’s contingen- 
cy for performing the work at the Winnebas 
go and Omaha agencies, to which the govern- 
ment adds $1,600. Of the former sum $200 
was apportioned to the New York, $100 tothe 
Baltimore and $100 to the Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. It was complained that the Indian 
policy of the government showed little regard 
for the wishes or opinions of Friends, and that 
there was very little in it to encourage them 
to continue the work of civilizing the Indians. 

The Indian report was adcpted. 

After the reading of a memorial of the 
Wesethury Monthly Meeting on the late Ra- 
chel Hicks, touching remarks were made by 
Samuel Haines, Thomas Foulke, David New- 
port and others. 

John P. Willets was appointed Recorder in 
place of Robert R. Willets,deceased. The cir- 
cular epistle to the other Yearly Meetirgs was 
adopted, and a especial clause was addressed 
to Illinois Yearly Meeting notifying that 
body of the action taken upon its proposition . 
for a general conference. 

Andrew Dorland and others made partirg 
addresses, and in great solemnity the meeting 
dispersed to reassemble, if so permitted, in 
Fifth month, 1880. 

Fifth-day morning.—In Women’s Meeting 
fervent supplication was offered eepecially for 
those who are called to stand before the as- 
semblies of the people, that they may have 
strength to perform all that is laid upon them, 

The report of the Indian Committee was 
read. The report was approved and Friends 
encouraged to continue their efforts. 

D. F. W. said the great improvement in 
some of the tribes given over to the care of 
Friends is cause for gratitude, and the feeling 
she had that a more favorable policy towards 
the Indian was in prospect was hailed as a 
pare of still greater efforts in their be- 

alf. 

The report of the committee on the subject 
of Intemperance was brought in and read, 
calling forth much excellent expression on 
the subject, and in favor of total abstinence, 
The intelligent, outepoken utterances from 
every part of the meeting and from those in 
the various walks of life was very encour- 
aging. 

Atternoon.—The joint committee to which 
was referred the special epistle from Illinois 
Yearly Meeting reported. They recommend 
the printing of the epistle in the extracts that 
it may go down to all the constituent -meet- 
ings. 

Testimony was borne to the goodness of 
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God in that when he requires a service of any 
of us, He gives us the power to perform the 
work. The language of Jesus: “ My yoke is 
easy and my burthen is light,” is true to the 
willing and obedient. There are those who 
look upon the cross as too heavy to be borne. 
To such the encouragment was handed forth, 
“If we desire to serve, the work will be made 
easy. The cross is only a laying down of our 
own will—the subjection of self.” 

Epistles, prepared for the several Yearly 
Meetings with which correspondence is held, 
were then read, in which the several subjects 
that had claimed the attention of the Yearly 
Meeting were referred to. All of these doc- 
uments bore evidence of excellent abilities 

and deep religious thought on the part of the 
writers, many of whom were chosen from 
among the younger members. If these con- 
tinue in the exercise of their gifts, it will, 
without doubt, lead to an enlarged service in 
the church. The reward of peace comes 
through simple obedience in very small 
things. 
| With thankful acknowledgments to the 
Giver of all good for the continuance of His 
favor during the several sittings of the Year- 
ly Meeting, and with a feeling that some far 
advanced in life, who were then gathered, 
might not again mingle in their annual as- 
sembly under the overshadowing of the 

» Divine Presence, melting kindred hearts into 
one flow of Christian fellowship, the meeting 
was concluded. 










































































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WASHINGTON MEETING-HOUSE. 


We have received yet another communica- 
tion in reference to the progress of subscrip- 
tions for the erection of the proposed new 
Friends’ meeting-house at Washington. We 
ask for it the serious attention of those who 
believe it practicable to carry out the plans 
of the committee.—Ebs, 


The first of the month has arrived and 
passed, and the corner-stone of our new meet- 
ing-house has not been laid. At the last 

meeting of the committee a general plan was 
7 decided upon, and we are now awaiting the 
| action of our friends. 

The subscription list is growing steadily 
and has now reached $2,500; but we do not 
propose to commence operations until we have 
the money in hand or promised by reliable 
subscribers. One thousand is subscribed by 
two Friends, to be paid when enough has 
been offered to erect and furnish the building, 
leaving it free from debt. 

The committee will meet again on Seventh- 
day, the 21st inst., at which time we would like 
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to make final arrangements to commence work. 


been 


We hear of some amounts having 


subscribed, but have no official notice, If 
Friends would communicate with our Treas- 
urer, Robert F. Roberts, at Alexandria, Va., 
and say just how much they are willing to 
subscribe, we think the desired amount will 
be ready at our next meeting, which will 
facilitate matters considerably. 


Very Truly, Bernarp T. Janyey, 


For the Committee. 
Washington, D. C., Sixth mo. 3d, 1879. 





From the Public Ledger. 
ESSENTIALS AND NON-ESSENTIALS. 
Dean Stanley has well said that ‘the ques- 


tion always arises in any person of historical 
magnitude, what was the primary, funda- 
mental, over-ruling principle of his whole 
character and teaching?” 
be brought clearly into view and approved, 
we are willing to pardon many failings and 
excuse many inconsistencies. Speaking of 
the source of John Wesley’s great power and 


If this can onl 


wide influence as a religious teacher, he says 


that “the main fundamental overpowering 


principle of his li‘e was not the promotion of 


apy particular dogma or any particular doc- 


trine, but the elevation of the whole Chris- 
tian world in the great principles of Chris- 
tian holiness and morality.” Wesley himself 
records as among the best advice he ever re- 
ceived that of Dr. Potter, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who said, “If you desire to be 
extensively useful, do not spend your time 
and strength in contending for or against 
such things as are of a disputable nature, bat 
in testifying against open vice, and in pro- 
moting real essential holiness.” 

If we should faithfully study the record of 
any great and good map, in any walk of life, 
we should find that whatever other powers he 
manifested he always had that of concentrat- 
ing himself on one single and worthy purpose. 
From this he suffered not his mind to be 
turned by side issues or varying circumstances, 
but kept it ever in view, and made all else 
contribute of their different stores to the 
furtherance of the one object he held so dear. 
Whether it was the freedom of an oppressed 
people, or the enlightenment of an ignorant 
one, the search for knowledge or its promul- 
gation, the establishment of some better 
order of things in practical life, or the em- 
bodiment of thought and beauty in the poem, 
the statue or the picture, his thoughts, his 
energies, his effurts were all devoted to it, and 
in this lay the chief secret of his greatness. 
Now and then, it may be, we come across 
what is called a universal genius, but even 
then we find that his power consists mainly 
in the acute perception that distinguishes 
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essentials from non-essentials, and in the 
ability to aim straight at the former without 
being turned aside by the allurements of the 
latter. 

Although but few of us hope or expect to 
be great, we all desire to be valuable and suc- 
cessful; and whether this desire be fulfilled 
or not will depend largely upon our possession 
of the same power. If, in the various walks 
of life, we clearly distinguish the goal for 
which we should aim, and, keeping it ever in 
view, wisely direct our steps towards it, with- 
out being enticed into by-paths, we give pro- 
mise of at least a fair measure of success. 
Unfortunately, this is too often the rare ex- 
ception. In political life, for example, there 
is surely one leading principle which should 
actuate every one who enters it—the establish- 
ment of a good and wise government. What- 
ever measures are suggested, whatever pro- 
jects set on foot, whatever questions opened 
and discussed, that is the purpose which they 
should serve, and the test by which they 
should be favored or rejected. Yet, is this 
so? Is this the single aim of our politicians, 
as a class, or is it not lost and forgotten amid 
a multiplicity of minor matters, of fractional 
strifes, of complex and interwoven schemes 
for party power or personal aggrandizement ? 
The one essential is sacrificed on a thousand 
altars for the non-essentials, and the pros- 
perity of the nation is bartered for the ad- 
vancement of a clique or the success of an 
intrigue. 

The foundation stone of true commercial 
prosperity must be the fair exchange of 
values. On this might be reared a noble 
edifice for the comfort, convenience and well- 
being of society. If every merchant had this 
at heart how soon would fraud and oppression, 
over-reaching and double-dealing cease, and 
simple, straightforward honesty, integrity and 
fairness take their place! But this one essen- 
tial is too often overlooked in the desire for 
gain. To get as much and to give as little as 
possible is the maxim which rules much of 
our business life, and its spirit is subversive 
of the best interests of commerce or the per- 
manent welfare of the individual. So in 
every employment. What is the fundamental 
principle that should guide the producer, the 
manufacturer, the mechanic, if not excellence 
in work and faithfulness in execution? What 
can the artist cling to if it be not fidelity to 
his highest ideal? What can the scientist or 
the philosopher rely on if not on the truths 
which they have discovered? But side issues 
come in and fill the thoughts and occupy the 
energies to the abandonment of these great 
objects; then inferiority creeps in, value 
diminishes, the individual retrogrades. We 
often see a benevolent enterprise started with 


some excellent purpose in view, which at first 
occupies all the hearts of those who engage 
in it. Presently, however, there comes to be 
trouble in the arrangements, jealousy among 
the officers, disputes about methods, 7 
with some other organization, which so absor 
the attention and stir up the feelings of those 
engaged in it that the main object of the 
whole enterprise sinks into comparative 
neglect, and is frequently defeated. Schools 
and colleges stand for a single principle— 
that of education. Yet how often is it made 
to give way to the advancement’of inferior 
teachers who can command influence, or the 
false economy that cuts down the means by 
which it is upheld! The family home would 
be the most beloved and sacred spot on earth, 
did its underlying principles animate and 
guide those < o form and support it. But 
when love is suffered to ooze away under the 
ressure of discontent, when harmony is 
roken by the discords of irritability or anger, 
when the solemn duty of training and de- 
veloping childhood is set aside for the claims 
of fashion or the allurements-of pleasure, 
then is the home stripped of its meaning, and 
its members are deprived of their holiest joys. 
Nothing can be more valuable to man or 
to woman than the habit of intelligently dis- 
tinguishing between essentials and non-essen- 
tials in every branch of human life, and of 
concentrating all efforts resolutely upon the 
former. In this way only can true progress 
be made, real efficiency secured, and life 
—— noble in itself and serviceable to the 
world. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

As your readers have already been in- 
formed, Blue River Quarterly Meeting, 
through its committee, has authorized the es- 
tablishment of an Executive Meeting in this 
city, the first under the new Discipline of 
Illinois Yearly Meeting. Our first session was 
held Fourth month 27th, with Elibu Durfee, 
Elizabeth H. Coale, Abel Mills and Edward 
Coale, of the committee, present. Their 
company, religiously and socially, was very 
acceptable, each having some counsel or ex- 
hortation for us. Fifth month 15th, we 
completed the organization by the appoint- 
ment of members to the several official sta- 
tions to be filled, and are now to be known as 
“Central Executive Meeting of Friends, 
Chicago ”—a meeting in all its duties, powers 
and offices the same as a Monthly Meeting, 
but holding only four regular sessions during 
the year, and other sessions as occasion may 
arise. Our; meetings for worship are First- 
day mornings at 10.30 o’clock, and regular 
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business meetings at 4 o’clock P. M. on the 

second Fifth-day in the Second, Fifth, Eighth 

and Eleventh months; the meetings of Min- 

a and Elders at 3 o’clock P. M. the same 
ays. 

I have long wanted to speak in hearty 
commendation of the efforts making by the 
Land and Colonization Association to group 
Friends and Friendly people in suitable neigh- 
borhoods on our Western prairies, where reli- 
gious and educational privileges can be 
speedily enjoyed, and wish to add the sugges- 
tion that it may be profitable to some to look 
towards this city, with its rapid growth and 
great business facilities, as a field for their 
commercial as well as Society labors. With 
a strong meeting here, spiritually alive and 
aggressive, the opportunity for profitable 
labor is very great, not only because sin 

reatly abounds, but also because creed and 
orm have not yet had time to erect serious 
barriers to freedom of thought and action, 
and a wide spread, earnest desire to do good 
to the bodies and souls of men existe. Many 
are ready to prove all things, that they may 
“hold fast that which is good,” and there 
seems to be a peculiar urgency for self-denying, 
spiritually qualified workers to hold up the 
rational, impelling principles of truth, and 
press them upon the attention of all men and 
women who are seeking truth and laboring in 
humanity’s cause. 

We occasionally have the company of 
Friends from other meetings, mostly west of 
us, and, latterly, Dr. Jesse Holmes and Benj. 
Nichols, each of Iowa, have been very ac- 
ceptably with us. On pleasant days, a fair 
proportion of our attendance at meetings is of 
new faces, and occasionally one of these proves 
to be a member of some Eastern meeting, 
long resident in this city, leading to the query 
whether it would not be well for such meet- 
ings as have members here or near here to 
send us their names and address, if possible, 
that we may look them up. J. W. 

Chicago, Sixth month 3d, 1879. 


CRAs. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I can say with thee, my dear friend, that 
“we are often brought close together in spirit, 
and are each other's helpers.” I can never 
doubt this; yet, “as iron sharpeneth iron, 80 
doth a man the countenance of his friend,” 
and it is to me increasingly precious to mingle 
with dear ones in sweet personal intercourse. 
I mean, especially, with those who are travel- 
ing the same path, striving to leave the 
things that are behind and to press forward, 
often encompassed by difficulties and some- 
times feeling that their way is hidden for a 
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season, yet, girding on strength, they go for 
ward with renewed trust in their Heavenly 
Leader, well knowing 
“ What to them is darkness, to Him is day, 
And the end He knoweth ; 
And not on a blind and aimless way 
The Spirit goeth.” 

A sense of this blessed reliance on a Father 
who never wearies, whose eye is always over 
us and whose arm is ever underneath, is not 
always at our command. But we know that. 
behind the cloud the sun is still shining, 
though with us it is dark and dreary; some 
present trial, sickness or doubt impairs our 
heavenward vision, and the heart sits solitary. 
Cheer up, faint heart! “ What thou knowest 
not now thou shalt know hereafter,” when 
thy eye, in a clearer, spiritual atmosphere, 
shall distinguish the blessed presence close 
by thy side and perceive He is always 
with us, even unto the end. Could we 
always so live in His presence, how would 
our doubts and conflicts flee away; but as 
long as we are environed by our fleshly in- 
firmities, and bear upon our hearts the pre- 
cious lives of kindred and other dear ones, it 
seems a part of our human inheritance to be at. 
times fearful and over-thoughtful for the 
changes the morrow may bring. 

Thou asks of my faring during the wintry 
blasts of the past season. For a few days the 
cold was extreme, but, thanks to the comforts 
and conveniences of modern life,which enabled 
us to master the surly elements and keep a 
pleasurable degree of warmth within. We 
were more favored in one respect than many 
of our neighbors, who lost all their house- 
plants. Mine, that were blooming, bloomed 
on, looking as bright and fresh as if many 
degrees southward. So much for the effect of 
the external cold upon our outward dwellings. 
I know not that it had any especial influence 
upon the inner one, except to lead us to re- 
member our many blessings and strive to ex- 
tend them a little over others. The little 
chamber stood, and stands, prepared for the 
Heavenly Guest, and I believe I can say it is 
my chief desire to keep so disengaged that I 
may often enter into communion and learn of 
Him who alone giveth wisdom. Sometimes 
He gives me a lesson of patience, sometimes 
of humility and trust, then the word of re- 
proof, and, at seasons, breathes over my spirit 
such sweet peace that [ mentally say, “It is 
enough, let Him do what seemeth Him good.” 
I have measurably learned to expect changes 
in the spiritual as well as in the outward at- 
mosphere, and when the season of poverty 
comes, try to wait patiently till it is over, 
knowing that our Father knows what is best. 





Returned from our Quarterly Meeting last 
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evening, having lodged at my old quarters, 
the home of Rachel Hicks. What a vacancy 
was there—her presence so greatly missed! 
The home was left, I believe, to her niece, 
who lived with her and whose husband has 
had charge of the farm for years. Rachel 
requested it should always be a home for 
Friends. That quiet central figure was a 
presence about which all clustered, and an 
influence emanating from it seemed to per- 

- wade the whole house. There was a marked 
degree ef peacefulness and serenity about the 
home which could only be inspired, I think, 
by the presence of one deeply anchored io 
trust and confidence upon the immutable 
Rock. The young element attracts the young, 
and, though sweet in itself, is sweeter still 
when the maturity of age and experience 
makes the background. 

I, with many others, were indeed surprised 
to hear of the death of J.J. W. What a 
loss! we would say, in our finite vision. How 
the tried and true are falling right and left ! 
May new champions rally to the standard 
and fill the vacant places, is doubtless the 
supplication of many hearts. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 14, 1879. 





N. Y, Yearty Meetine.—The full report 
of the proceedings of this body, which oc- 
cupies so much of our space in the present 
number, will interest our readers, though it 
obliges us to omit other matter which will 
appear as early as possible. 





Repty to “A MorHer.”—A correspond- 
ent who signs herself “A Mother,” alluding 
to the concern which was opened in our late 
Yearly Meetizg to havea boarding school es- 
tablished under its care, expresses her hearty 
approval of the prcject, believing that were 
such an institution, based on the principles 
and testimonies of Friends, and with a com- 
mittee and teachers zealously concerned to 
carry them cut, the hands of many parents 
would be strengthened. She alludes feelingly 
to the absence in many cases of a home in- 
fluence in the direction of simplicity in dress 
and language—faihers and mothers them- 
selves setting an example of using the plural 
pronoun to one person instead of that which, 
even by those not of our Society, is admitted 
to be expressive of gentleness and affection. 
She considers the plea sometimes urged that 


children cannot be trained to the use of the 
plain language in families where the hired 
help do not use it is without force, and queries 
whether our mothers and grandmothers found 
any such difficulty. The communication is 
expressive of an earnest concern that parents, 
and especially mothers, should be so in earn- 
est in the training of their children in all that 
will go to make them useful members of our 
Society, that the influence of the home may 
be felt to be stronger than those which are 
adverse; that they should speak freely to 
their children of those things that concern 
their eternal welfare, and cultivate in them 
that true independence of mind which will 
make them superior to the influence of cor- 
rupt fashions and customs. 

A boarding school for Friends’ children, 
which should continue the influence thus 
begun in the home, and suiting the means of 
those who only desire for their children a 
plain English education would indeed meet 
the wants of many. But it is vain to expect 
that any school can supply the deficiency of 
a conscientious home training. 

While the use of the “plain language” 


may generally be secured in the home by ex- - 


ample, it cannot be shown to intelligent young 
people to have the authority which attaches 
to moral obligations—justice, mercy and 
truth. Like the “plain dress,” its use by the 
“early Friends” was the outward sign of an 
inward feeling, and where this feeling promp- 
ted its use it is binding on the individual con- 
science. These “ outward signs ” may through 
tradition or custom come to be valued for 
themselves or for the eacred associations con- 
nected with them; and having thus become 
forms they cannot be enforced as duties. It 
is not thus that we can regard sincerity and 
truthfulness in speech, simplicity and modesty 
in attire. These can be shown to rest on far 
higher ground than tradition or association ; 
and in training the young to act from prin- 
ciple, to think on ‘‘ those things which are 
just, true, lovely and of good report,” we are 
laying the best foundation for right speech 
and action. 


Boox Noticr.—“ The Native Flowers and 
Ferns of the United States,” by Thomas Mee- 
han; illustrated by chromolithography. Pub- 
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lished by the American Natural History Pub- 
lishing Co. Limited. Philadelphia. 

The first part of the third volume of this 
charming work is just issued; the two vol- 
umes that have been completed were pub- 
lished entirely under the supervision of L. 
Prang & Co., of Boston. This well-known 
firm continue to execute the lithographic 
plates, but the growth of interest in the study 
of natural history as a necessary part of edu- 
cation has led tc the formation of the Amer- 
ican Natural History Publishing Co., in this 
city, which has secured the copyright of this 
work as a beginning in its design of publish- 
ing in a pleasing and instructive style a series 
of natural history publications, if competent 
authors can be engaged to furnish the proper 
kind of material for the purpose. 

This work is issued in parts, each contain- 
ing four colored plates and sixteen pages of 
text ; is sold by subscription only, the price 
being 50 cents a part. 

We are pleased to call attention to this 
work from the high standard which it assumes, 
The author is well known throughout this 
section as a practical horticulturist, and has 
a wide reputation as a botanist. He is there- 
by eminently fitted for the task he has under- 
taken. 

We have watched with pleasure thegrowing 
interest for some years past in the study of 
natural science, especially that of the science 
of botany, and an increasing desire among 
our young people to know more and more of 
the beautiful flowers which cover hill and 
dale, woodland and meadow, 80 attractive to 
the eye, and many with such delicious per- 
fumes. We are confident that the more our 
young people study of the works of Nature 
the better are their minds prepared to take 
hold of the sterner duties of life, and the 


- more closely will they be drawn towards the 


Great Creator of all things, learning to love 
and toadore. Works of this character are 
steps by which one may mount this stairway 
of human progress. 





MARRIED. 
WHITE—GREEN.—On Sixth month 10th, 1879, 
under the care of Philadelpbia Monthly Meeting, 
at 1608 Chestnut street, Daniel 8S. White, Jr., of 
Sheldon, Iowa, and Serena B. Green, of Philad’a. 


DIED. 


ATLEE.—On Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 7th, 1879, 
of typhoid fever, Alfred J., son of Edwin A. and the 
late Anna L. Atlee, in the 23d year of bis age. 

The deceased was a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, and was remarkable for the 
amiability and uprightness of his character. He 
waa much beloved by relatives and friends, and his 
early death has cast a shadow of sorrow over many 
hearts. Yet we trust his innocent life wanted 
nothing in completeness, and that his ministry of 
loving deeds and careful attention to duty has not 
been without its intluence. 

DARLINGTON.—On Fifth month 28th, 1879, in 
West Chester, Pa., Clement Darlington, in his 68th 
year. 

HOUSE.—On Fifth month 27th, 1879, at his res- 
idence, West Chester, Pa., James T. House. 


LAWRENCE.—On Sixth month 4th, 1879, in 
Philadelphia, Henry Lawrence, aged 83 years. 


STRATTAN.—On the morning of Fifth mo. 27th, 
1879, of paralysis, Emily L., wife of Benjamin 
Strattan, in her 62d year; an approved Minister of 
White Water Monthly Meeting, Richmond, Ind. — 
eee 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FRIENDS’ 8CHOOLS AMONG THE FREEDMERX. 


The following letter has been received, and 
we call attention to the willingness expressed 
by the writer “to throw in a portion of her 
time, if funds were not available.” The query 
is, Would it be right to allow this, or would 
it not rather be advisable for Friends to mani- 
fest their interest by rendering this sacrifice 
unnecessary ? 


Mount Preasaxt, June 5th, 1879. 

Dear Friend Jacob—Encloeed you will find 
report for May. Henry wrote me that 
the funds had given out, and we could 
do as we pleased about closing school. Upon 
thinking it over, I concluded that I would 
keep right on the usual time, and close 
with the other schools the 27th of this month, 
and, if nothing came in, J would throw that 
time in. To review the year, it has been a 
pleasant, encouraging one in every respect. 
School has been full and well attended, and, 
of course, that has brought improvement on 
the part of the children. 

The weather has been very favorable thus 
far, not unpleasantly warm, which makes us 
feel more unwilling to close our school. She 
speaks of a recent visit they have bad from 
Mary Reed, of Philadelphia, adding, “It is 
always pleasant to have such interested 
Friends visit us, and I wish more of them 
could find it in their hearts (and purses, too) 
to do so,” etc. Most sincerely your friend, 

Assy D. Munro. 


Accompanying this letter is the usual 
monthly report, showing, even at this busy 
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season with them, 76 pupils’ names on the 
roll, with an average attendance of 66! 
J. M. Ex.is, 


No. 325 Walnut St. 
Philad’a, Sixth mo. 9th, 1879. 


Tae Curse or Lasor.—When men shall 
seek first, as the prime business of intelligent 
beings, the culture and refinement of that 
which is highest within them—the increase of 
the soul’s strength and beauty—and shall re- 
gard the earthly not as life’s purpose, but as 
life’s means, in that day it will oecur that, 
whilst manual labor shall be held so honora- 
ble that neither priest nor king shall be ex- 
cused from the workshop or the field, it will 
yet be needless to overtax the body with labor 
for the meat that perishes. Intelligence shall 
co-operate with the forces of nature, and in- 
vention shall call multiplied and cunning 
implements to the aid of labor ; so that labor 
shall be but the healthy use of the members, 
giving pleasure to life— Christian Leader. 


THE PLANETS IN JUNE. 


The planetary record of this month will be 
diversified by an event of extraordinary in- 
terest. A remarkably close conjunction be- 
tween Mars and Saturn will take place on the 
last day of the month. The two planets at 
the nearest approach will only be separated 


by one minute of an arc, or the sixtieth part 
ef a degree—an intervening space so small 
that to the unassisted eye Mars will seem to 
directly over the more distant Saturn. 
ndeed, it is not improbable that an occulta- 
tation will really occur instead of a close con- 


junction. If this prove to be the case, the 
astronomers of the present century will have 
an almost unique phenomenon to place upon 
' their annals. We believe there is but one 
well authenticated occurrence of the kind on 
astronomical records, and that is an occulta- 
tion of Jupiter by Mars on the 9th of Janu- 
ary, 1591. A close conjunction between Mars 
and Saturn is also a rarity, the last ~ne oc- 
curring on the 18th of April, 1817. Un- 
fortunately, for American star-gazers, the 
phase of closest conjunction in this longitude 
will take place about 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon, an unfavorable time for making obser- 
vations on the stars. European scientists 
will be no better off; but those who live in 
the longitude of Australia will enjoy the en- 
viable opportunity. As Australia is noted 
for its clear sky and pure atmosphere, and 
nee telescopes of great power, we may 

ope for full descriptions of the rare event. 
Mars and Saturn will, however, be worth 
looking after, though the best part of the play 
is over. 
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They will rise on the 30th of the month, 
not long after midnight, nearly at the same 
time, and of course not very far apart. 
Special notice should be directed to a com- 
parison of the color of the two planets. Sat- 
urn is usually of a dull leaden color, but 
when near Mars he takes on a delicate green, 
the ruddy blaze of Mars producing this effect 
on what is called the principle of comple- 
mentary colors. There is little else that is 
noteworthy in the history of these two planets 
during the month. They are both approach- 
ing us in their progress toward their apposi- 
tion with the sun, and making the morning 
sky more beautiful by their increasing size 
and brilliancy. Mars rises now about 1, and 
Saturn not far from 2 o’clock. 

Jupiter is now a superb morning star, 
beaming brightly above the eastern horizon 
soon after midnight, reigning alone in the 
morning sky for an hour, and then followed 
by his brother planets Mars and Saturn at a 
respectful distance. The three planets are 
at present pursuing their erratic paths in the 
constellation Pisces, but they will not long re- 
main so near together, for Mars apparently 
moves through a constellation in about two 
months, Jupiter in one year and Saturn in 
two years and a half. At the close of the 
month Jupiter rises about half-past ten, and 
may be seen coming up above the eastern 
horizon just after Venus sinks below the 
western. 

Venus still fills her role as transcendent 
evening star. She shows her brilliant face 
high in the sky soon after the sun has gone 
down, and lovers of the stars never weary of 
admiring her soft light as she first appears, a 
golden point in the glow of twilight, or, later 
in the evening, reigns supreme among the 
glittering hosts that stud the sky. She has 
nearly reached her greatest distance from the 
sun, and will soon commence to retrace her 
steps. 

Mercury will join the evening stars after 
the 18th, when he comes into superior con- 
junction with the sun, passing to the eastern 
sice. He is of no account this month, his 
conditions being unfavorable for observation. 

Uranus is evening star still, faintly shin- 
ing in the vicinity of Regulus, and on the © 
last of the month not very far from Venus. 
This planet is in a goed situation for tele- 
scopic observation, and those who have once 
had a view of his disc, with its delicate green 
tint, will long remember the unique aspect. 

The June moon fulled on the 4th. In her 
last quarter she is near Jupiter on the 10th, 
Mars on the 12th and Saturn on the 13th; 
thus, three of the June mornings will reward 
early risers with the lovely picture of a planet 
and waning crescent. The new moon of the 
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19th is in conjunction with Mercury on the 
first evening of her existence, but star and 
satellite are invisible to terrestrial eyes, On 


the 23d, when four days old, she is at her 


nearest point to Venus, and that oft-repeated 
picture of the crescent moon and evening star 


will once more be painted on the twilight 


sky, to the ever-renewed admiration of all 


beholders. On the 24th the moon passes near 
Uranus. Regulus, Castor and Pollux are the 


bright stars in the vicinity of Venus during 
the month.— Providence Journal. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PALESTINE, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Tuomas Fou.xe, of New York. 


There is a wide-pervading, never-failing 


interest attached to almost everything con- 
nected with Palestine! Not only is it a land 
where pilgrim and prophet have lingered 


before; a land in the far-distant past, made 
bright by the steps of the angels of God; a|h 
land wherein is exhibited to mankind, at the 
present moment, the marvelous fulfillment of 


prophecy ; a land once flowing with milk and 
honey, on which Moses, the servant of God, 


looked from the heights of Mount Pisgah, but 


was not allowed to enter, because of disobe- 
dience to the Lord’s command; a land where 
the holiest of memories pilgrim-like throng, 
centre and cluster as the sacred spot which 
sent forth to the world, with telling power, 
the wonderful tidings of great, joy to all peo- 
ples; a land which has done more to influence 
and ,impress the human mind for good, the 
wide world over, than all other lands, by the 
most precious teachings and precepts of the 
inestimable Gospel of life and salvation; a 
land where was born and dwelt, and labored 
and died, the Meek and the Lowly, wherein 
He proclaimed to the world, in all the ages 
to come, the principles of morality and true 
religion, exemplified by the purest and holiest 
life the world has ever known ;—but it is a 
land in which is found the home of one of the 
oldest civilizations on the face of the globe; 
and it is a country in which modern progress 
works little change, either upon the monu- 
ments of the past, or the manners and cus- 
toms of the people! In spite of the ravages 
of time, and the destroying influences of the 
Turk, the Holy Land under Mohammedan 
rule differs but little from what was presented 
in the unhappy Judean provinces which two 
thousand years ago languished under the 
dominion of the power of Rome. 

This is the uniform testimony of men who 
have devoted the most of their lives to the 
study of the subject, and it is confirmed by 
the evidence of living witnesses whose per- 
sonal observations are in accord therewith. 
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My own convictions are in consonance with 
the views of an Eastern traveler whose 
exhaustive researches have made him an 
authority upon all matters connected with 
Biblical lore, who says: “The unchanged 
habits of the East render it a kind of living 
Pompeii. The outward appearances which 
in the case of the Greeks and the Romans we 
know only through art and writing, the mar- 
ble, the frescoe and the parchment,—in the 
case of the Jewish history we know through 
the forms of actual men, living and moving 
before ua, wearing almost the same garb, 
speaking in almost the same language, and 
certainly with the same general turns of 
speech and tones and manners.” 

Our first entry into Palestine was at Jaffa, 
bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, in Scrip- 
ture history called Joppa. Ancient Joppa, 
now Jaffa, is situated beautifully on the brow 
of a high hill, presenting a fine and com- 
manding aspect from the bay. The landin 
ere is often unpleasant and dangerous, an 
if the weather be boisterous and rough it will 
be impossible to make a landing at all! Some 
say it is named after Japhat, son of Noah, 
and ancient geographers affirm that a city 
existed here before the Flood! The Biblical 
history of Jaffa is interesting to most persons. 
It is described in Joshua xix, 46, as in the 
boundary of Dan. In King Solomon’s time, 
when Hiram, King of Tyre, sent the cedar - 
and the pine wood for the building of the 
temple, he said, in his contract, “ We will 
cut wood out of Lebanon, as much as thou 
shalt need, and we will bring it to thee in 
floats, by sea, to Joppa, and will cause them 
to be discharged there” (1 Kings v, 9), “and 
thou shalt carry it up to Jerusalem” (2 Chron. 
ii, 16). The materials for the rebuilding of 
the temple, under Zerubbabel, were also 
brought from Lebanon to the Sea of Joppa 
(Ezra iii, 7). 

Jonah, fleeing from the presence of the 
Lord, went down to Joppa, and he found a 
ship going to Tarshish (Jonah i, 3). Here, 
therefore, he must have embarked on that 
tempestuous and to him somewhat eventful 
journey, a voyage ever memorable in Scrip- 
ture annals. 

It is from this port also, according to tra- 
dition—for it is considered the oldest port in 
the world—that Noah embarked after build- 
ing his ark here. 

Here is the house of Simon the tanner, by 
the sea, on the top of which Peter, while 
praying, had the vision, and heard the voice 
commanding him “to rise, kill and eat.” 
Dean Stanley considers that all the evidence 
bearing upon the case points to this as the 
identical site of the house where this event 
took place. Here also occurred that other 
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most remarkable vision or Divine illumina-| humanity in that country. It affords me 
tion wherein Peter “ perceived of a truth that | satisfaction to single out this one trait as 
God was no respecter of persons, but in every | worthy of all praise. They venerate the 
nation, kindred, tongue and people, they that | name of God or Jehovah, and no Mohamme- 
feared God and worked righteousness were | dan nation is allowed by the Koran to go to 
accepted of Him”; thus abrogating alto-| war with another of like faith. The women 
gether the narrow and bigoted idea that sal-|of this country are mostly dressed in loose 
vation was confined to the Jewish nation. It| white robes, with thick black veils drawn 
was in Jaffa also where, according to New | over their faces. The Christian women wear 
Testament history, Peter recalled Tabitha to| thinner veils, of light color, and not drawn 
life. The mountains of Samaria are on the|so tightly over their face. Large girls were 
north of Jaffa, and those of Judah and Benja- | seen in the streets passing along with wooden 
min are on the east, whilst the country of | shoes on, raising the feet several inches above 
Dan lies on the south and west. the ground, looking as if walking on stilts; 
Daring the stormy period which elapsed | *°™° #re worn in Damascus nearly as much 
between the last of the prophets and the | ** ® foot high. 
coming of the Messiah Joppa was a place of} Our route from Jaffa to Jerusalem lay on 
great importance, and was considered the key | the high road, the only carriage road in this 
to the district. portion of Palestine, a distance of about 36 
When Pompey invaded Syria, B.C. 63, miles, and we advanced as far as Ramleh for 
Joppa was annexed to that province. It was | the night, passing through the famous orange 
subsequently part of the possessions of Herod | groves of Jaffa, and near by an old fountain 
the Great and Archelaus, until with all Pal-| *hich tradition says is on the site of the house 
estine it became a part of the Roman provinces where Tabitha, the disciple of our Lord, for- 
of Syria. Since that period Joppa has had merly resided. The Greek Christians have 
various vicissitudes. After the Cruaades|®0 annual festival at this fountain in honor 
desolation set in. During succeeding times of Tabitha, whose surname was Dorcas. They 
it again revived, and resumed a portion of its call it the Feast of Tabitha. 


old importance. In the time of the apostles} Our road. for the mest part, the first after- 
3 ere number of Jews dwelt in| oon was over a sandy ale, the Plain of 
7 ie remaining population was &| Sharon,passing several Mohammedan villages 
mixed multitude of Egyptians, Phoenicians, | 5.4 burying places, and tombe of Sheiks, and 
Syrians and Greeks, with a few officials of thick hed . Mt sokl lining the road- 
the Roman Government. : ee ee ee 
side. In Ramleh we visited an old Saracenic 
The city has a present population of about| ruin of a Caravansary, with mosque ,and 
15,000 souls, of which 2,000 are Christians. | tower attached, and saw some poor wretched 
The‘streets are narrow and dirty, and wind- | leprous women, with limb after limb falling 
ing and badly paved. The houses are prin-| from the body with disease. The tower as it 
cipally built of stone, with dome shaped roofs | stands now is about 100 feet high, and com- 
and arched ceilings. The bazaars and mar-| mands from its top one of the finest views of 
kets present a lively scene, and are anything | Palestine, extending from the Mediterranean 
but attractive. They have a great variety of | to the Mountains of Judea. Reaching the base 
eommodities for sale. The scenes which are| of the mountains, we pass many trains of . 
presented in the city, surrounded as it is by | camels with their drivers, some of whom are 
utiful orchards of oranges and lemons, and | Arabs and some Bedouins, who appear angry 
tall waving cypresses, is altogether Oriental, | with us because we are Christians. A long 
and many strange and new phases meet the | climb over a rough and tortuous road brought 
eye. Camels are numerous, and trains of | us to the summit of the Mountains of Judea. 
em are constantly seen passing through the | On the west side of the mountains, overlook- 
streets or lying down to rest. Donkeys are| ing the Vale of Adjalon, is said to be the 
still more numerous. Many of the natives | place where Joshua commanded the sun and 
may be seen in the streets chewing sugar- | the moon to stand still. Crossing the brook 
cane; others are smoking and drinking cof- | (now dry, but in the rainy season said to be a 
fee, for there are many coffee houses here, | rapid stream) from which King David, when 
which seem to take the place of liquorsaloons | lad, obtained the smooth stones for his 
with us. Thanks to Moslem rule, there are | sling to encounter the Great Goliath, we come 
mone of these to be found in all Judea, distil-| to the very ancient town of Kirjath Jearim, 
lation from the grape being forbidden by their | and saw the ruins of an ancient church, 
prophet in the Koran. This is the one re-| erected by the Crusaders, and approached the 
deeming trait of the Mohammedan, amid all | city of Jerusalem, which will be described in 
that is offensive to good morals and wrong to | the next letter. 
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NICHOLAS UPSALL. 

Ata recent meeting of the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society, Augustine 
Jones read the following paper concerning one 
of the early advocates of religious liberty in 
Massachusetts. It is needless to say that it is 
indeed a gratification to the Friends to find 
the early confessors of their simple faith in 
New England receiving just recognition 250 
years after he bore his righteous testimony 
againet cruelty and bigotry: 

A ship named Mary and John, of four hun- 
dred tons burthen, sailed from Plymouth, 
England, March 20, 1630, having as paseen- 

rs ‘many godly families and people,” from 
Gecntien Dorsetshire and Somersetshire, 
arriving at Nantasket, Massachusetts, May 
80 of the same year. She was one of the fleet 
of eleven ships which brought Governor John. 
Winthrop and “the great emigration” to 
America, and the first of the eleven to ar- 
rive in this country, 

The passengers from this ship settled the 
town of Dorchester. 

Nicholas Upsall was one of the jurors im- 
panelled by the Court of Assistants, Sept. 28, 
1630, to inquire concerning the death of 
Austen Bratcher. 

He applied to be admitted to the privilege 
of a freeman, at the first General Court held 
in America, Oct. 19, 1630, which was granted 
May 18, 1631, he being received with the 
first one hundred and eight, twenty-four of 
whom, including himself, were from Dorches- 
ter. 

It was determined that same day that 
thereafter none should be made freemen who 
were not Church members; this reduced the 

vernment to atheocracy. Quite different 
rom the republican theory “ that the gov- 
ernment is of the people, by the people, for 
the people.” Nicholas Upsall appears on the 
town records of Dorchester among its very 
first settlers. He was a grantee of land there 
in 1633, its first bailiff and rater in 1634. 
April 17, 1635, it is ordered by the town of 
Dorchester, “that Nicholas Upsall and Mat- 
thew Grant shall p’ceed in the measuring of 
the great lotts as they have begun.” And 
General Grant is the eighth in descent from 
this Matthew Grant. Nicholas Upsall was a 
licensed inn keeper in Dorchester in the years 
1636, 1637 and 1638. He was selectman of 
the town in 1638 and 1642. He was a mem- 
ber of the jury of Life and Death in 1637. 
And in the same year he became an original 
and the twenty-third charter member of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
of Boston, the oldest military company in 
America. 

He with other persons granted land to Dor- 
ehester in 1641 for the establishment and 


eupport of a free echool. Inthe year 1639 a 
vote had been passed by the town taxing the 
proprietors of this land for the same purpose. 
And this is believed to have been the first 
public provision for a free school in the world 
by a direct tax or assessment on the inhabi- 
tants of a town. 

He removed to Boston in 1644, and with 
his wife Dorothy was admitted to the Church 
5m 28d of that year. Other citizens of Dor- 
chester moved to Boston at the same time. 
He was a propertyholder in Boston before, 
for in 1637 he owned the land from the North- 
east side of Richmond street and from Han- 
over street to the sea. He was also an inn- 
keeper in Boston. His house was called the 
Red Lyon Inp. Its location was on the North- 
east corner of North and Richmond streets. 
The ancient description was “at the corner 
of Red Lyon lane and the Town street next 
the Sea.” Tradition fixes this as the site of 
the first colonial custom house, Edward Ran- 
dolph, “ the evil genius of the colony,” being 
its first officer in 1682. 

The Red Lyon was one of the oldest ordi- 
naries in Boston. Governor Coddington of 
Rhode Island. in a letter to John Winthrop, 
dated 4 mo., 29, 1672, reminds him of a con- 
versation between them at Nicholas Upsall’s. 

Upsall’s wharf was near the Inn, after- 
wards called Red Lyon wharf, and later 
Mountfort’s wharf. 

It is claimed that he was one of the found- 
ers of the Old North Church in 1650. 

Mary Fisher and Ann Austin, the first 
Friends who visited America, arrived in May, 
1656, and, without law, were kept in prison 
five weeks, no one being allowed to speak to- 
them, the prison windows being boarded up 
as an extra precaution. Nicholas Upsall, 
touched with compassion, gave the jailer five 
shillings a week fur the privilege of furnish- 
ing food to save the lives of these women, 
This was in obedience to a law higher than 
the statutes of men. 

It has been said that these women visited 
churches insufficiently attired and did other 
insane and impossible things. It is certain, 
however, that neither of them had a moment 
of liberty in Boston, and that both were sent 
directly to Barbadoes. They were banished 6 
mo., 5, 1656. They had not taught heresy in 
words, but their sufferings attested the genu- 
ineness of their convictions and the firmness. 
of their faith more completely than language 
could have done it. 

It does not appear that he suffered for these 
deeds of mercy; they may not have been 
known to the government, His own persecu- 
tion was, however, at hand, 

The first act of the General Court against 
Friends was dated Oct. 14, 1656. The pre- 
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sumption “ that every man knows the law” 
was not relied on; the act was publicly read, 
attention of citizens being called to it by beat 
of drum through the streets. This was done 
in front of the Red Lyon Inn. And Nicho- 
las Upsall hearing the act read before his 
door said that ‘he did look at it as a sad 
forerunner of some heavy judgment to follow 
upon the country.” On the following morn- 
ing he was called before the Court and 
charged with having expressed his disappro- 
bation of the law against Quakers. He “ in 
much tenderness and love”’ warnec the mag- 
istrates to take heed lest they be found fight- 
ing against God. 
“T testify against these cruel laws ; 

Forerunners are they of some judgment on us; 

And, in the love and tenderness I bear 

Unto this town and people, I beseech you, 

O magistrates, take heed, lest ye be found 

As fighters against God.” 

—Longfellow’s “New England Tragedies.” 


He was fined for this twenty pounds, Gov- 
ernor Endicott saying, “I will not bate him 
one groat.” He was besides banished, to de- 
part in thirty days, including four in prison, 
and was fined three pounds more for not at- 
tending worship after banishment. He is 
driven from his home, the Red Lyon Ina, 
near the beginning of winter, at sixty years 
of age; he passes the winter in Sandwich, 
and in the early spring is driven to Rhode 
Island, the sanctuary of men persecuted for 
conscience’ eake. 

The Indians gave him a home, and one of 
them exclaims, “ What a God have the Eng- 
~~ ane deal so with one another about their 

He returned to Boston in three years, and 
was instantly thrust into prison. He found 
there Daniel and Provided Southwick, who 
were offered to be sold as slaves, but there 
was no buyer. Whittier has described this 
scene in a spirited poem. 

William Robinson and Marmaduke Steven- 
son were hanged in 1659, tradition says, on 
Liberty Tree, Boston, and Nicholas Upsall 
caused poles to be brought to fence in the pit 
where their bodies were thrown by the execu- 
tioner. 

He was in prison in Boston two years, and 
he “drew so many persons to him” that he 
was sent down the harbor to the castle. 
Through the efforts of his wife and others he 
was permitted by the court to go to the house 
of John Capen, who was probably his wife’s 
brother. John Capen lived in Dorchester, 
and had early been selectman of the town 
with Nicholas Upsall. Here he remained 
four years, from 1662 to 1666, and died 
there August 20, 1666. He was buried in 
Copp’s Hill Burying Ground, and the fol- 


lowing is the inscription on the stone at his 


grave: 
NICHOLAS 
VPSALL AGED 
ABOVT 70 YEARS 
DYED Ye OF 
AVGVST 1666 . 


The grave of his wife, Dorothy Upsall, is 
nearly opposite across the path. At the dis- 
tance of fifty paces is an old iron fence, en- 
closing the graves of Increase, Cotton and 
Samuel Mather. Near is a weeping willow 
brought, in 1840, from the grave of Napo- 
leon, in Slane’s Valley, St. Helena—the same 
year that his ashes were removed to Paris by 
Louis Philippe. ' 

The heavy battery of six English guns 
which burned Charlestown June 17, 1775, 
and covered the advance and retreat of 
British troops, was only fifty yards from this 

rave. 

That battle seems remote to us, but it is 
not half-way back to the date on that stone. 
This ancient grave was then more than a centu- 
ry old. This and other neighboring graves have 
been beautifully connected with the ride of 
Paul Revere by Longfellow. 

The decendants of Nicholas Upsall, bighly 
esteemed and respected people, are living now 
in Boston and New York. 

The inventory of his estate, deducting his 
debts, was £543 10s, a large estate then, and 
he had been ten years an exile or in prison and 
had to support both himself and family. 

He gave his books, papers, certain furni- 
ture and the use of a room during the life of 
his daughter, to the Society of Friends; this 
room was in the Red Lyon Inn. The yearly 
meeting of Friends for New England, 4 mo., 
7, 1694, sold its interest under the will, and 
adding other money to the proceeds, built the 
first brick meeting house in Boston, near the 
site of the Quincy House, in Brattle street. 

The Society of Friends has had three suc- 
cessive meeting houses in Boston; the first 
already mentioned in Brattle street from 1695 
to 1711, the next in Congress street, then 
called Quaker lane, from 1711 to 1825, the 
last in Milton place, from 1828 to 1865. 
During the last four or five years a meeting 
has been sustained either in Tremont or 
Bromfield street from the income of the pro- 
ceeds of the Milton place house. The prin- 
cipal sum invested amounts to about $10,000. 
This fund had its beginning in the bequest of 
Nicholas Upsall of the use of the room in 
the old historic Red Lyon Inn and of the 
furniture. 

Friends are said to have been intruders in 
Massachusetts. But if anybody was to the 
“ manor born,” it was Nicholas Upsall. He 
was on the first roll of freemen, for more than 
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@ quarter of a century he lived in the colony 
as a citizen, often in places of public trust, 
always respected ; but all this was no protec: 
tion against religious persecution. 

Nicholas Upsall was not a sectarian fanatic ; 
he was a quiet, unobtrusive man of business, 
whose heart warmed at the sight of human 
suffering, a friend of the friendless, who 
clothed the naked and fed the hungry—a 
good Samaritan. And if we may not call 
him a great man, he certainly exhibits the 
real grandeur of moral heroism, when solitary 
and alone he confronts the Government with 
his honest conviction— 


‘“* At last the heart 
Of every honest man must speak or break.” 
—New England Tragedies. 


~~ +0 ——___— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
VACANT PLACES. 


“ Who are left to fill the the vacant Places?” 
One by one the kind and gentle, loving spirits glide 


awa 

Who ieee deen their life-work nobly, who have 
labored while ’twas day. 

Kindred hearts are bowed in sorrow—these are 
missed from friendship’s band, 

Missed where they were wont to mingle, loved and 
mourned on every hand. 

Voices silent, faces absent, that have given love and 
light, 

With their solid, kindly greeting, walking sweetly 
in the right. 

4¢ Who will fill the vacant places?” who the fallen 
mantle wear? 

Who will cheer where they have gladened? who 
like them the cross will bear? 

Who will give the bread and water with a free and 
generous hand? 

Who will minister glad tidings, love and peace 
throughout the land ? 

Oh these lives, so good and useful, all so full of 
love and truth, 

Who have well fulfilled their mission, from the 
dawning of their youth; 

And have left us, passing meekly, ’neath the Fath- 
er’s chastening rod, 

Their example still may teach us deeper love and 
faith in God. 

He alone can fill the places of the laborers called 
aside— 

Ere the fields are white for harvest He can won- 
drously provide. 

From the ranks we least may reckon standard bear- 
ers may arise, 

While more humble duties others must perform, but 
not despise. 

Let us then not mourn too sadly, but with willing 
hearts of cheer 

Strive to make our lives a blessing in the world of 
beauty here ; 

And like them, when work is ended, camly, peace- 
fully await, 

Knowing there is joy 
heavenly gate. 


+ en 


A MAN must not only desire to be right— 
he must be right. 


and gladness just beyond the 
E. W. 
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WHERE DOES THE DEW COME FROM? 


The general belief is that the soil obtains 
water from the air at night by absorption 
and condensation to such an extent as to be 
of the “utmost agricultural value,” and 
that in times of drought this moisture of the 
air invigorates and sustains plants which 
otherwise would perish. The observations of 
Professor Stockbridge show the soil, from 
May to November, both at the surface and 
five inches deep, to be warmer than the air ; 
it is hardly possible that the moisture on 
the surface in the morning was deposited 
from the air. A more reasonable conclusion 
is that the vapor which arises from the sur- 
face is condensed as it comes in contact 
with the colder air, The phenomenon of so 
called “dew fall” is usually attributed to 
the supposed fact that soil and plants are 
colder than the air at night, and so condense 
its moisture in the form of “dew.” The 
“dew” on the ice-pitcher is the.common il- 
lustration to prove the theory ; but as we 
have seen, the conditicns in this case are the 
reverse of those with soil and plant, which 
are both warmer than the air at night, 
while the ice-pitcher is colder. Further in- 
vestigations were made in the study of this 
question. A tin box without top or bottom 
was filled with soil and placed in growing 
grass ; the next morning the grass was loaded 
with dew, but not a trace appeared on the 
box, and the temperature of the soil was 66° 
and of the air 60°. This experiment was re- 
peated many times with the same results. 
Then a loose tin cover was placed on the box; 
in the morning the top of the cover was dry, 
but the under side was “ thickly studded with 
drops of water”—dew.—American Agricul- 
turcst. 





An old German proverb tells us that war 
leaves a country with three armies—an army 
of cripples, an army of mourners and an army 
of thieves. 





ITEMS. 


Tux eruption of Mount Etna has almost ceased. 
The flow of lava has completely stopped. 


Tue losses to the Russian fire insurance compa- 
nies by the great fires in the city of Uremberg last 
month aggregate 2,087,000 roubles. 


Tue British steamer Devonshire, which arrived 
at Liverpool on the 4th instant from Philadelphia, 
May 20th, lost 155 head of cattle during a gale at 
sea. 


James Orton Wooprurr, who origiuated and 
planned the proposed scientific expedition around 
the world, died last week at the age of thirty-nine 
years. 


Tur United States Senate and the House of Rep- 
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resentatives have passed a resolution appropriating 
$20,009 for our representation at the Sidney and 
Melbourne exhibition. 


Tue J.ondon Geological Society has awarded the 
Bigsby Medal to Professor E. D. Cope, of Philadel- 
phia, in recognition of his services to the science of 
paleontology.—Pop. Sei. Monthly. 


A TELEGRAM from Rome, Italy, states: “The 
river Po has made a breach in its embankment be- 
tween the villiage of Sermide and the market town 
of Revere. The damage is very serious.” 


Tas West Chester Philosophical Society is en- 
gaged in exploring the graves of Indians buried in 
that region. Skeletons are found in good preserva- 
tion, together with other interesting relics. 


UmxpgrGrounp telegraph cables are now com- 
pleted between Berlin and Cologne, Cologne and 
Elberfeld, Frankfort and Strasburg, and Hamburg 
and Cuxhaven. The total length of these lines is 
1,554 miles, and the cost about $3,000,000.—Pop. 
Sci. Monthly. 


Oxz of the members of the Signal Bureau has 
been sent by order of the War Department to Kan- 
sas City to investigate the origin, movement and 
effects of the disastrous tornado which passed 
through Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri on the 29th 
and 30th ult. 


Tus International Meteorological Congress, which 
recently met at Rome, passed the following resolu- 
tion respecting actually simultaneous reports “ that 
the Congr. ss is of opinion that the development of 
simultaneous observations contributes much to the 
progress of meteorology, and that all works which 
are undertaken in this direction ought to be en- 
couraged.” 


A TELEGRAM dated on the 4th inst., from Simla, 
states: ‘Official reports from Cashmere say that it 
is impossible to exaggerate the distress the famine 
is causing there. The Maharajah of this province, 
at the urgent request of the Viceroy of India, is 
proceeding to Serinagur, the capital city of Cash- 
mere, to superntend the organization of relief. 
Thirty-five hundred tons cf grain are now in transit 
to the valley of Cashmere.” 


In consequence of internal dissension, the Portu- 
guese Cabinet has resigned. A telegram from Lis- 
bon states ‘‘ that the late Ministry before its retire- 
ment concluded a treaty with Great Britain looking 
to the suppression of the slave trade, the development 
of commerce and the civilization of Africa. The 
treaty provides for the freedom of commerce and 
navigation between the adjoining British and Por- 
tuguese colonies ; declares the Zambezee River free 
to the commerce of the world, and grants Great 
Britain facilities for the passage of troops and mu- 
nitions of war across Portuguese territory to South 
Africa.” 


On the afternoon of the 5th inst. a severe thunder 
storm, accompanied by hail, visited Philadelphia 
and the neighboring counties. Much damage was 
done near Reading, Pa. Several barns were de- 
stroyed by lightning, grain sheds and outhouses 
were blown down in all directions, and much in- 
jury was done to the fruit trees. Three thousand 
panes of glass were broken in the green-houses of 
Hepler & Huskins, in Reading, and between 10,000 
and 12,000 in those of George Schroyer, near Lan- 
caster, where many valuable plants were destroyed. 
In Berks county great damage was done to the to- 
bacco crop by hail. Great destruction also is re- 
ported from other districts of South-eastern Penn- 
sylvania and from New Jersey. 








NOTICES. 


Central Meeting of Friends every First-day at 
10.30 A.M., Atheneum building, rsom 1, Dearborn 
street, between Lake and Randolph, Chicago. 





Circular Meeting at tke Valley to-morrow, at 3 
o'clock P.M. 





The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
will meet next Fourth-day afternoon, at 3 o'clock, 
at Race street Meeting-house. 

The Monthly Meeting held at Green Street next 
Fifth-day, 10} A.M. 

Spruce Street Monthly, Sixth-day next, 10} A.M. 

The last is held on the last Sixth-day but one in 
each month; the other two on Fourth-day and 
Fifth-day previous thereto. 
















REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Sixth month 10, 1879. 












STOCK MARKET. PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. ; Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 16} 

7 by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported by Roberts & Williams, Western red......... »it 

19, 306 Stock Exchange Place Commission Merchants, 243 North AMDET orccccosoreveee sone 1 16% 
GF BD OC cccccssescececccecccsses 19 @118% Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. White....... miepnacpoctene 11 117 
Pitt'bg 7a avenue loan........ 053%@ 10514 ject to Market fluctuations. Rye, Western and Penna. 69 60 
Be videre cl zd m 6s... .....107 Butter, Prints, Per. 156@  20/ Corn, yellow.........reeree B@ 
Camden & Am. KR 68 of 63 105 @112 Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 6@ lv ixed, in elevator.. 48%@ 
Camden & At 2d w 738....... Ww2 @lwzy Iilinois, lowa & Wis..... 6@ 13] Oats, white.... ccccee | OU 40 
Del & Bound Brook RRis..11 N. Y. Firkins, “ 13@ 16 Mixed. a 
Lehign 68 RR luan..........000+ 107 Eggs—Fresh, per dos...... 13@ 14 | Clover-seed, game, new... 6 
Lehigh Vai cm 4s F........4 1054 @1047g Western, . § — _cccscer 1 13 | ‘Limothy-seed.........cccceeere 1 50@ 
North Central RR 6s........... 67 @ 68 | Poultry—SprChick’s,per lb 15@ 20 | Flax -s€ed.......csccccsseesssere 1 “* 
North Pacific 7.30s...........00 Turkeys, “ .« 14@ 18] Hay, Penn Tim per ton... 13 00 
North Peno RR 6s....... 11 Ducks, sw MO 16 West’rn and Mx’d....11 00@12 00 
Penna RR 1st m 6e..... ol Alive Chickens “ ... 1% lt F; 10 50 
Penna RE cm 68 F........0000 169 Lard, prime, perlb. .. 7 13 00 
Penna R& & N Y Canai 7s...119 Live Calves, o «ww 8S 6 ~ 9 00@10 00 
Paila & Erie 68......0.....0000000 10644 Green Peas, per bbl.......... 2 W@ 2 50 - 240@ 
Leading conv 7s ex coup... 30% New potatoes per bbi.......... 3 50@ 5 00} Bran, per ton. 12 00O@11 50 
Reading SCrip.....0.-0000. TY @ 69 | Potatoes, white, per bush... 90@ 110] At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Reading inc 78 ..........0e.eevee 68 @ 67 | Onions, per crate..........00008 1 25@ the market for Beef Cattle has un- 
Reading con gold loan........ 984 Gooseberries, per bush...... 150@ . | dergone but little change during the 
Catawi-va new pri .........+0 41%@ 41% | Cucumbers, per crate......... 1 6O@ 2 00 | week and quotations remain almost the 
Lehigh Val RR......... ° 395%4@ 39% | Strawberries, per quurt....... 6@ 12] same as last reported, viz.: extra at 
Little Schuylkill KR 4nk@ Tomatoes per box. «- 60@ 2 50| 644@5%c., good at 5@b4c., medium at 
Dainehill..........cesereee - 54 Cabbage......sesrere ov - @ 1 25| 4%4o4% 
Reading RR.....0.+ «- 203¢@ 19% | Wool, wb washed.. -» 88@ 42] At the North Philadelphia Drove 
United RR of N J........-e00 114 @143% | Pure cider vinegar, per gal] 16@ 18/ Yard 12:0 head of Beef Cattle arrived 
Lehigh Coal & Navi Co........ 2144@ 2544 | Cheese, N Y Factory, per ib. 6@  8| aod solu at 4@54c.; 4,0 0 head of Sheep 
Penna Canal 6s ...........c00e000 74 @ 75 Western, « 5@ 7%4| at 34@4%c., und 300 lambs at 534@8)4 
CaMDdria LIOD.....0ecceereeeeeee TO cts.—Recurd. 












